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A NEW PROGRAM 


Ever alert for the best in educational programs for our members, National Headquarters is happy 
to announce a brand-new program of Personality Development — PERSONALYSIS — which here- 
tofore has sold to the general public for $31.80, but which to N. S. A. members will be supplied at 
no cost so long as they are members in good standing as evidenced by prompt payment of their annual 
National Dues. 


The enclosure describes this unique program. 


Secretarial proficiency is no mere matter of speed in dictation or transcription. Even BETTER 
LETTERS, important as they are, are not enough. PERSONALITY must be added. The successful 
secretary is she who, through poise and voice and other well-developed personality traits, is constantly 
creating good-will for her firm. You need only to look around you for the proof. Too often will you 
see the tragic picture of the sincere, plodding worker who, neglectful of developing her personality 
traits, is relegated to an inferior position—while some co-worker, perhaps less efficient in the use of 
her typewriter, achieves through a sparkling and scintillating personality the better position and the 
better salary. Carnegie Institute of Technology, in seeking the reason for this, has found after ex- 
haustive research that 85 per cent of one’s business and social success is determined not by superior 


knowledge or ability but by PERSONALITY. 


Your personality is your most precious instrument for getting other persons to do what you want 
them to do. You are constantly telling others, by how you dress, how you conduct yourself, the 
sound of your voice, what you say, and how correctly and expressively you say it, what you are. 


With the aid of this program, you can make your personality what you want it to be. 


We propose, through this program, to tell you how to develop a more pleasing office personality, 
how to act and speak, how to avoid mistakes that may cost you promotion or position. What we 
shall give you in this development is personal; it is individual; it is permanent. You reap the benefit 
the rest of your life. It is the biggest thing that has ever been presented to you. It is the improve- 
ment of YOU! It means popularity, success, and happiness. Six months from now your friends 
will be talking about your development—about the new YOU! 


To compensate partially for the cost of PERSONALYSIS, and to cooperate 
with our government in the paper shortage, your magazine, the NATIONAL 
SECRETARY, will for the duration of the war come to you in this form. 
Only in bulk is it being materially decreased; the amount of reading matter 


remains almost the same. 








BETTER LETTERS 


WHAT'S THE GOOD WORD? 


Here is a little word that is like a countersign to admit you 
to the fellowship of educated persons: “quite.” You can instantly 
spot the person who knows his English, by the way he uses that 
word. It’s an all-out expression: it means “wholly,” “entirely,” 
“completely,” “altogether.” “Are you quite through?” “Yes, you 
are quite right.” (Question: If you are right, can you be less 
than entirely right?) ‘Your product isn’t quite what we are 


Speaking of French, all you who have studied it know the 
unique sound of the French “veiced g’’ that is still kept by good 
speakers in the numerous words that we have borrowed from that 
language. English has no sound like it; “j’’ and “soft g” are 
“stopped” sounds—as in “bridge,” but the French “g’’ goes on 
sounding: “boor-ZHWAH” (bourgeois), “CAM-oo-flahzh” (camou- 
flage), “gah-RAHZH”" (garage), “mas-SAHZH” (massage), ‘‘may- 
NAHZH” (ménage), “mi-RAHZH” (mirage), ‘ ‘pres-TEEZH”’ (pres- 
tige), “pro-tay-ZHAY” (protégé), “ray-ZHEEM” (regime), ‘“‘roozh” 
(rouge). Practice these words over and over, until they sound 
natural and familiar to you—keep the “voiced g” going for several 

ds, exaggerating it to get its feeling in your mouth. 





looking for.” (Expressions like “quite a good deal” are 
in any language.) 


You have wondered, of course, about those two first cousins, 
“disinterested,” and “uninterested.” Each seems to have a neg- 
ative prefix; yet both do not mean “without interest” in the 
same way. ‘“Uninterested” means “not interested’”—when you 
turn down a door salesman; without concern or care or desire 
in the matter; dull, unmoved, indifferent. But “disinterested” 
means only that you aren’t taking sides; you may be very much 
interested, far from indifferent, but not to the extent of being 
a partisan; you are in a position where you could act as a 
referee, or juryman, or judge. “She was a keenly watchful 
yet disinterested observer of the dispute.” A “nice” difference, 
you see, between these two useful words. 


There’s a word for you—‘“nice.” Your use of that one, too, 
marks you out as one who knows English—or doesn’t. Great 
numbers of our words come to us trailing whole centuries of 
national—and international—human history behind them; and 
“nice” is one of the most interesting of these. It started as a 
Latin word meaning an ignoramus, “nescius.” Then it gradually 
came to mean “foolishly particular about trifles,” as in “more 
nice than wise”’—fussy, like “a nasty-nice housekeeper.” Then 
its meaning got carried over to the details themselves, as 
“trivial.” And finally it lost its sense of blame, and was applied 
in praise of delicate accuracy—both to objects, and once more 
to people: “a nice distinction,” “a nice workman.” This is where 
it now belongs. The word loses all its usefulness, of course, 
when we throw it indiscriminately at everything from sodas to 
sunsets to bishops. (I know a preacher who says he feels like 
swearing when some admirer gushes, “Such a nice sermon!” 


I hope the plans in your Victory garden may be “luxuriant”; 
but our way of living won't for a long time be as “luxurious” 
as it used to be in the lush twenties. “Luxurious,” you see, 
means “with artificial, man-made luxury”—far beyond the neces- 
sities, and the way only very wealthy people can live, “Luxuriant” 
applies mainly to the natural growth of plants, as superabundant 
in vigor, with semi-tropical rankness. 


Have you sometimes wondered about “feminine” and “effem- 
inate”? Both have to do with the female sex; yet “effeminate” is 
never applied to a member of that sex. ‘“‘Feminine’’ merely states 
the fact of sex; but “effeminate” is a word of blame applied to a 
male person who wrongly acts like a female person—who has 
feminine qualities out of place; a “sissy,” a “panty-waist.” 


HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE IT? 


Which do you say—‘rash-un” or “ray-shun’? Either is cor- 
rect; choose the one you prefer and stick to it. “‘Ray-shun” is 
perhaps a pleasanter sound; but “rash-un” has always been the 
Army pronunciation—and it’s an Army word. This is also the 
sound of “rational” and “rationalize.” 


You may have been bothered by that other more or less mili- 
tary word, “liaison.” It is frankly French, with a nasal “n,” and 
accent on the last syllable—‘‘lee-ay-ZONG.” 


Which are your pet aversions—the toughest, mose disagreeable 
words to pronounce? One good speaker offered the other day, as 
those he is most likely to stub his toe on, these four: “statis- 
tics,” “gubernatorial,” ‘“remunerative,” “Iugubrious.” ‘“Guberna- 
torial” is on Professor “Billy” Phelps’s blacklist, as one of the 
ugliest-sounding English words. But here’s a thought: use these 
as tongue-limbering exercises, and you won’t need Demosthenes’ 
marbles. 


The Latin expressions “data,”’ “pro rata,” “status,” “strata,” 
and that whole family are better pronounced with our English 
“long a’’—‘day-ta,” “pro ray-ta,” and so on, 


The French sound of “ou,” even in the words we have VK 
over in English, is still kept as “oo” in “moo”: “boo-KAY,” 
“CAM-oo-flahzh.” “coo-PAY” (never properly one aylielie, like’ 
chicken-coop), “root” (route), “roozh” (rouge). 


Another handfu} of words always to be accepted on the first 
syllable: “AL-ley,” “COM-puh-rubl,” “CON-juh-gal,” “DEF-i-sit,”” 
“EK-ze-ma,” “IM-pee-us,” “IN-flu-ents,” “IN-ter-est-ing,” ‘“‘MIS- 
chee-vus,” “OR-kes-tra.”” 


Miscellany.—The Greek prefix “arch-” is pronounced “ark-” 
before vowels—‘AR-kee-tekt,” “ark-AYN-jel’’; but pronounced 
artch-” before consonants—‘“artch-BISH-op,” “artch-ENE-e-mee,’” 
“artch-DEE-kun.” 


“Lieutenant” (place-holder) has all the accent on the second 
syllable: “Iew-TEN-ant.” (“Leff-TEN-ant” is British.) 


“MAS-sa-ker” may be spelled as in French “-re’’) or as in 
English (‘-er’’), but has always the same “‘-er’’ sound. 


“o-BAY-sunts” (“obeisance’”’) is the correct sound. 


“SAHR-junt” (sergeant’’) keeps the old English sound of 
“.er.” The English also say “clark’’ where we say “clerk” and 
“Darby” where we say “Derby.” But notice that we shorten 
“university” to “varsity.” 


Have you noticed that the “e’” in “the” has two different 
sounds? It is “ee’’ before a vowel (“thee ad,” “thee event,” “thee 
opening,” “thee idea’), but “uh” before a consonant (“thuh hope,”” 
“thuh desire,” “thuh kind,” “thuh meaning’’). 


In American speech “toward” is always one syllable: “‘tord.’’ 


Put 2 strong “kaw” in “because”: not “becuz,”’ but “bee- 
KAWZ.” 


And don’t go cockney with “humble”! Uriah Heep dropped his 
“h”’ because he was a “’umble’’ cockney; you’re not, so use your 
palate to say it with a good strong “h’—“HUM-bl,” almost as 
though you were clearing your throat. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


C.C.B., Tulsa, Oklahoma — Do you remember how long it took 
us to realize that the verb “broadcast,” like * ‘cast,’ * has the same 
form in present in past? We don’t say “casted,” hence shouldn't 
say “broadcasted.” “The President broadcast his e direct 
from the White House”: right. 





C.A.D., Memphis, Tennesee — A too common grammatical fault 
is “very annoyed,” “very pleased.”” Good usage forbids ‘“very’’ 
with a past participate alone. “Very happy,” “very cheerful,” are 
all right; but “very grieved,” “very disappointed,” “very con- 
cerned,” are all wrong. Another adverb, like “much” or “greatly,” 
must follow the “very.”” Then you may not need the “very”! All 
right; watch, suspect, and limit your use of “very.” We all over- 


use it. 


J.N.A., Chicago, Illinois— This fault also is in too many 
mouths: “It is good for we secretaries,” “This means you and I,” 
“He referred to me and she.” When you are in doubt, use the 
single object as a test: “It is good for we” (us), “This means 
I” (me), “He referred to she” (her). All prepositions—to, on, in, 
, with, about, and the rest—and all transitive (object-taking) 
verbs insist on the objective case of the pronouns that follow. Your 
only sure way is to (1) develop a list of all troublesome and doubt- 
ful expressions; (2) get them right; and then (3) practice the 
right forms until you get a sure, instinctive feeling for the right 


forms. 


P.E.L., Omaha, Nebraska—“On me”: “A tire blew out on 
me”’—sheer nonsense: how did it get on you? It should have 
been on the rim. “Five jars of preserves spoiled on me’’—no won- 
der; better keep them in your fruit cellar. “I’ve been waiting on 
you an hour’—how could you “wait on’ me when I wasn’t there? 


NOTE: This is a monthly service, so send in freely your questions and problems. 








OFFICERS OF LOS ANGELES INTER-CHAPTER COUNCIL 


Seated, from left to right: Examae Scott, Decla Chapter; Grace Elness, 
Pioneer Chapter; Emma Langston, Apostra Chapter; Doris Haynes, 
Apostra Chapter; Charlotte Huggins, Pioneer Chapter. Standing: 
Dorothy June Evans, Decla Chapter; Pauline Hagen, Decla Chapter 
and Edythe Hope Genee, Apostra Chapter. 


St. Paul, Minnesota— The St. Paul Chapter of the National 
Secretaries’ Association had a luncheon and program at the St. 
Paul Athletic Club, Saturday, April 3, Miss Irene Maloney, presi- 
dent, presiding. Miss Agnes Kennedy, program director and secre- 
tary of the Women's Institute of St. Paul, spoke informally on the 
various stars who have appeared in St. Paul, under the auspices 
of the Institute. The Misses Fhyllis Steele and Dorothy Hulten- 
gren were chairmen for the luncheon, and Miss Florence McNally 


was in charge of the program. 


Los Angeles, California— Bee Wahl, formerly corresponding 
secretary of the Decla Chapter, left recently to join her husband, 
who is in the service. They live at 1843 North Cherokee Avenue, 


San Francisco. 


Dagmar Hansen joined her fiance, Elton S. Tomlinson, in San 
Antonio, Texas, and they were married February 24. Mr. Tom- 
linson is in the Ground Crew of the Army Air Corps at Brook 


Field, and Dagmar is working in San Antonio. 


The four Los Angeles Chapters marched in a body to the Red 


Cross blood bank at 6 p. m. Friday, March 26. 


These four Chapters have now established an Inter-Chapter 
Council, to co-ordinate the programs and activities of the Chapters. 
The Council meets every fourth Tuesday at the Club rooms. At 
the March meeting Elizabeth Blackburn showed the films she took 
during her extersive European travels. At each quarterly meeting 
of the Council, all the members of the four Chapters are invited to 
attend. (A splendid idea, that ought to be taken up in every city 


where there is more than one Chapter.) 


Chicago, Illinois— As an Easter surprise the Holly Chapter 
sent the boys of the aircraft carrier Wolverine in Chicago some 
forty jars of jelly and twenty-five or thirty good books. They 
have also given these boys a large quantity of stationery for their 


personal use. 


Postscripts 





The Chapter is also supplying the Chicago recruiting office of 
the Navy Construction Battalion (the ‘Sea Bees’’) at Camp Peary, 
Virginia, with magazines, cigarettes, cards, and games. 


The Chapter is also extending their war work activities to some 
of the smaller out-of-town camps where facilities have been ex- 
tremely limited. The Chapter has sent radios to Camp Butner, 
North Carolina; Camp Crowder, Missouri; Camp Shelby, Mississippi, 
and Fort Devens, Massachusetts; and games and cards to the 
recreation rooms at Virginia Beach, Virginia, and Fort Lewis, 
Washington. 


The Chapter’s bond-selling campaign at the Surf Theater got a 
great boost the first day of the second loan drive, when the girls 
got an order from one of the large financial houses in Chicago for 
$250,000 worth of Government Series C Tax Anticipation Warrants. 
Are these girls tops, or are they tops? Grand going, girls! (Can 
any other Chapter match this ?—Ed.) 


The Fort Dearborn Chapter has been visiting back and forth 
with the Holly Chapter. They met with the Holly girls in January, 
when E. G. Sanen of the USO spoke on the work of the organ‘za- 
tion with service men. At the February meeting the Holly Chap- 
ter met with them at the Medinah Club, and Mr. Spindell talked 
on “‘The Ideal Secretary.”” At the March meeting the Holly Chapter 
were again the hostesses, and Miss Mary Bailey, Assistant United 
States D'‘strict Attorney, spoke on “Narcotics.” 





Minneapolis, Minnesota — The Chapter has a mighty bright and 
clever new Chapter news sheet, called Gopher Chatter. It’s so good 
that we should like to quote it all—it’s really worth it. It reports 
that thirteen questionnaires were sent out’ on war activities, and 
twelve came back; showing that two had completed a First Aid 
course, two have completed a course on nutrition, six are donating 
to the blood bank, one is a Victory Aide, four helped in the Red 
Cross drive, three are wrapping Red Cross bandages, seven are 
hostesses or helping at the USO, all are buying bonds, and all 
have contributed to the charities and relief activities of the city. 


Some record, what? 


Several members are also leaders in other organizations: Janet 
Goldborg is president of the Sodality of her church, and president 
of the city-wide Minneapolis Sodal'ty Union; Loda Mae Wolfgram 
is president of the Business Girls’ Six o’Clock Club, and vice-pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis Toastmistress Club; and Opal Rose is 
registrar of the Business and Professional Girls’ Club. 


Alice Oliver, formerly with the Chamber of Commerce Clearing 
Assoziation, is now connected with Chevrolet Motors. Ann Sack- 
mann spent the March 29 week-end in Chicago. Loda Mae Wolf- 
gram went to Cal‘fornia Apr:l 7 for three weeks. Bernice Turnbom 


is engaged to Bob Jotnson. 


(Continued on other side.) 











(Continued from other side.) 


Wichita, Kansas — The March and April copies of the Minisa 
Pow-Wow have appeared, and this Chapter newspaper is mightly 
creditable. Mary LaRue and Olive Prince are the editors. The 
April number introduces a fine idea—a sketch of the career and 
achievements of the Chapter president, Nola Babb, public stenogra- 
pher with a fine business of her own. 


Audre Brewster, vice-president and chairman of the social com- 
mittee, has been transferred from the Wichita office of the South- 
land Royalty Company to its office in Fort Worth, Texas. 


Margaret Crockett and her sister, both of the Ak-Sar-Ben 
Chapter of Omaha, are expected to transfer their membership from 
that Chapter to this one, 


The Chapter voted at the March meeting to assess local dues 
of $2.50 a year, to be paid either semi-annually or annually. 


Leone Woolfe, author of the poem “Minisa”’ (printed in the 
March number of The National Secretary) was voted ip as an 
honorary member of the Chapter at tke April meeting; and Dean 
Lieurance was formally requested to become the sponsor of tke 
Chapter. 

These officers were unanimously elected at the April meeting: 
President, Rosalind Black; vice-president, Olive Prince; correspond- 
ing secretary, Augusta Clawson; recording secretary, Marjorie 
Moody; treasurer, Nola Babb. A _ representative of the Central 
Typewriter Company gave an interesting talk on “‘The Care of Our 
Typewriters for the Duration.” 


Fort Wayne, Indiana — The Chapter had a brilliant and suc- 
cessful pot-luck supper and bridge party April 8, in its membership 
drive for new members. Each member brought a prospective mem- 
ber with her to the supper and party. The Social Committee was 
in charge; the chairman, Hilda Hockemeyer, was assisted by Beth 
Rosseau, Mary Rhoemish, Ruth Miller, and Florence McNulty. 


The Chapter is sponsoring a special war activity in the furnish- 
ing and maintenance of a room at the Service Men's Club. Two 
girls are in the club rooms every evening to help the men in the 
writing of their letters and to furnish notary public service. The 
committee in charge of the project is headed by Loraine Bury, pres- 
ident of the Chapter, and Betty Kollman, chairman of the War 
Effort Committee. They are being assisted by Wanda Garton, Beth 
Rosseau, Anna Troeger, Florence McNulty, and Virginia Byrd. 


Des Moines, Iowa — Hawkeye Chapter has elected the following 
officers for the coming year: President, Marguerite Howard; vice- 
president, Ellen Higley; treasurer, Luella Junck; recording secre- 
tary, Elva Robinson; corresponding secretary, Maxine McFce. 
These officers were installed at the April meeting. 


The Chapter had a most happy and jolly card and Punco party 
at the Hotel Kirkwood March 2. 


Omaha, Nebraska— The Ak-Sar-Ben Chapter has fin‘’shed a 
very enjoyable season of bowling. Sixteen members formed the 


N.S. A. ONE YEAR OLD IN TULSA 


The Will Rogers Charter celebrated its first birthday 
with a dinner meeting April 19. Officers are shown here 
cutting the birthday cake. Members of the Chapter devote 
one or two cvenings each weck to rolling Landages for 


the Red Cross. They are also sending a monthly check 





to Camp Gruber to buy orchestrated shect nzusic for the 


soldiers’ band. 


National Secretaries’ Association Bowling League, and met every 
Monday evening. They plan to show the Omaha people next season 
how good bowling is done. 


Mr. Robert D. Neely, an Omaha attorney, and a lifelong student 
of Charles Dickens, was the speaker at the April dinner meeting. 
Mr. Neely’s talk was most interesting and inspiring. He is the 
employer of our Irene Nelson. 


A roller-skating party was the April social event, and also very 


successful as a money-maker. 


Memphis, Tennessee — The program of the General Forrest 
Chapter is diversified and interesting. Lieutenant Puhr of the 
WAACS was a recent guest speaker, and as a result of her inspir- 
ing talk the Chapter donated a piano to the WAACS’ Day Room 
at the Second Army Headquarters in Memphis. The members are 
now hard at work planning a tea dance for four hundred WAACS, 
WAVES, SPARS, Marines, sailors, and enlisted men from the 
Fourth Ferry Command Base and the Kennedy Army Hospital. The 
dance will be held in the General Forrest Room at the Hotel 
Gayoso. Many of the members are doing Red Cross work, canteen 
work, and serving at the Kennedy Hospital. 


St. Louis, Missouri—The May 6th meeting of the St. Louis 
Chapter was enlivened by the report of its War Effort Chairman, 
Viola Skeen, showing that the members accounted for more than 
$200,000 of Bonds and Stamps during the recent War Loan Drive, 
and were justly proud of their achievement. 


The members of the St. Louis Chapter are affiliated with the 
American Women’s Voluntary Service, and their especial War 
Project is the selling of Bonds and Stamps in the hotels of St. 
Louis at night, the booths being manned in the day by other 
members of the AWVS. 

Good news was received from Seaman Helen Whisler, who has 
passed a special examination eliminating further training. She is 
now on active duty at the Naval Base at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
A salute to you, Helen! 

Louisville, Kentucky — Down in the Blue Grass country is 
N.S.A.’s newest chapter, installed Saturday evening, May 22nd, 
with ceremonies conducted by Jean Scholz and Lelia Martinez, both 
from National Headquarters. This information comes just as th’s 
issue goes to press—which means that the names of the officers 
of the Chapter will appear in the June issue. 


Nn 
es 
(Members are invited to contribute to this page. Con:ributions may be 


about yourself or sister members, and should be addressed to Editor, 


POSTSCRIPTS.) 
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YOUR PERSONALITY— 






What Can You Do About It? 


By H. Robinson Shipherd, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


OUR personality is—well, just what is it, any- 
way? 


Ask any five of your friends that question, and you’re 
likely to get five different answers. One may say, 
“Your nature”; another, “Your character”; another, 
“Your temperament”; another, “Your disposition”; 
another, “your whole make-up.” And all five will be 
meaning much the same thing, and their answers will 
be basically correct. 

How important is your personality? Well, if those 
answers are anywhere near correct, it must be vastly 
important. It must be the real You—what you use to 
open your oyster, your world, with; not only your key 
tool, but your whole kit of tools. 

How does our personality show itself—how is it re- 
vealed—how do others recognize it, discover it? By 
everything you say, and everything you do; and by 
the way you sdy and do what you say and do. People 
who are skilled in reading these fascinating human 
data—sales people, personnel and office managers, and 
administrative officers generally—read these signs of 
personality as easily and accurately as you read your 
shorthand notes, It is practically impossible for any 
of us to hide our real selves from their skilled, trained, 
understanding eyes. 

The way we dress, speak, stand, move, sit, gesticulate, 
use our eyes, listen—everything shouts our innermost 
story to their keenly listening ears. Even our silences 
speak, our posture in repose acts out our story. How 
much more, then, what we say, how we say it, our 
voices, proclaim as through an amplifier what we are! 
Speak to me—about anything—and I shall know you! 

Your personality is the sum of all your traits and 
characteristics: some of them under-developed, per- 
haps, others over-developed; some of them therefore 
attractive to other people, others less attractive. For 
example, you may be extremely ambitious; but possibly 
not always as tactful as you’d like to be—as you some- 
times wish you had been. Your associates may have 
come to rely on your good judgment; but your orderli- 
ness may be so poorly developed that they may say 
(to each other), “Anne’s desk often looks as though a 
gale had struck it,” or “She just doesn’t seem to know 
the meaning of time.” You may again, be the soul of 
honor; but a poor loser. The sum total of all these 
traits—some strong, some weak, some likable, others 
less so—is your personality: the real You. 


bd 


James Freeman Clarke declares that “personality in 
man is the highest power in the universe.” He also says 
that “in personality is the only perfect unity we know.” 
The Encyclopedia Britannica says that the uniqueness 
in each of us which is our “personality” is that which 
causes us to seek value in all that we do; it is the real 


source of our personal idealism—the lifelong quest on 
which each of us is set to get the best we know or can 
conceive, 

Here is another way of putting it. This rich, complex 
group of qualities is your chest of tools with which you 
carve your way, through your daily obstacles and bar- 
riers and tasks, to your life goal. They are your cabinet 
of precision instruments with which you build your 
“House of Dreams” for your soul to be happy in, and to 
which you invite your friends for gay hours of comrade- 
ship and quiet hours of happiness. Have you watched 
a skilled artisan at his work,—choosing his instruments 
with quick certainty, knowing exactly which one to use, 
and how to use it, keeping them all in the shiniest, 
sharpest, most perfect condition? The tools in your 
personality chest are infinitely more delicate, more effec- 
tive, than his. You can do things with yours that he 
cannot even dream of doing with his. 

What do I mean? I mean that your personality 
traits are responsive to your lightest wish as his can 
never be. I mean that yours will grow, finer and better 
and stronger and more responsive, as you use them, and 
in the degree to which you use them,—while his only 
wear out as he uses them. I mean that your materials 
are human minds and wills and spirits,—the most im- 
portant and interesting materials in the universe,— 
while his are inert metals and wood and stone. 

There’s another big difference between any handi- 
craft worker (even the finest), and you as a skilled 
worker with your wonderful personality traits. He 
chooses his handicraft; he gets by means of it money 
for bread and meat and rides and shows; he quits after 
so many hours at his bench. You live with other 
people all your waking hours; and by the winning 
effect of your personality you get from them all these 
physical good things, and also all the imperishable, 
precious things for the underlying happiness of your 
whole life. That is, you do if you make full use of 
your best traits, and if you work unremittingly to de- 
velop all your traits to greater richness and strength 
and attractiveness. This is your life: the constant 
effect of your personality on those around you—all of 
whom have some power to make your days happy or 
unhappy, a failure or a success. 


Wy 


What the writers say about the “unity” of our per- 
sonality seems to be true, doesn’t it? We're not made 
in water-tight compartments; but in a richly complex 
unit of integrated, closely-connected, interdependent 
parts. This is what “integrity” and “integrated” mean 
—oneness, wholeness. Therefore your personality traits 
are all tied in and woven together, inextricably. They 
constantly influence each other. Affection and Loyalty 
and Graciousness and Sympathy, for example, are con- 












stantly flowing into each other; and you may be unable 
to tell which of them influenced you most in some kind 
thing you have just done. The same thing is true of 
your intellectual and reasoning qualities: was your 
action yesterday in the Johnson matter induced by 
your Judgment, or your Initiative, or your Broad- 
mindedness, or your Adaptability? Perhaps all four 
were involved in it. 
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Have you any undesirable traits? the kind that repel 
other people—that in others repel you? Probably the 
best way of answering this question is to suspect that 
your less desirable ones may really be good ones that 
are under- or over-developed. If you are quick- 
tempered, your Self-Control may be poor; if you are 
inattentive or forgetful, the trouble may be with your 
Mental Alertness—or with your Health. This attitude 
on your part can lead you very swiftly and directly out 
of any difficulty that may be bothering you. 

For it is that “difficulty” that you are most con- 
cerned to get out of. There’s no point in any of this, 
except that. If you are inclined to feel that you have 
already developed your personality to the highest per- 
fection of which it is capable, this is not for you. Your 
business now is to help the rest of us poor sinners who 
have not reached our longed-for perfection. But if you 
have not yet achieved that perfect balance of ali the 
qualities of your mind and heart, and some of these 
precious tools of yours are dull and rusted, and others 
are so strange to your hand that you don’t know quite 
how to use them; if you have less Imagination and 
Enthusiasm than some more successful persons you 
know; if you wish your Sense of Humor were more 
“reliable,” your Teamwork more effective, your Sports- 
manship better; if any of these invaluable qualities are 
not yet fully up to your heart’s desire—here is what 


you are looking for. 


First, to know; next, to do. 

Centuries before Aristotle, other wise men must have 
said, “Know thyself.” Putting it wrong-side out, 
Carlyle said, “The greatest of faults is to be conscious 
of none.” A modern philosopher, Professor H. A. Over- 
street, says, “To understand is to begin to cure.” The 
poet Burns exclaimed disconsolately, 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


He was right: we can’t seem to see ourselves as we look 
to others. O for a personality mirror! We know some- 
thing of what goes on within ourselves; they see what 
shows outside. How can we get a mirror that will 
show us truly both what is actually within and what 
other people see? Is there some way of pooling these 
two sources of knowledge? of putting together these 
two points of view—so as to get, as it were, an accurate 
stereoscopic picture that has true, three-dimensional 
depth and distance? 





YOUR PERSONALITY— 


Yes, there is a way. As I have said, all we say and 
do, and the way we speak and act, and stand and sit 
and move and look, tell our inner story to our friends 
and associates; but they don’t tell us. If we had a way 
of learning their honest opinion of each- of our per- 
sonality traits—what wouldn’t we give or do to get 
that! For it would be priceless to us. You get your 
checking account at the bank balanced every month; 
and what you think your balance is doesn’t mean a 
thing. Your bank tells you what your balance really 
is; and when you get the cold facts you throw away 
all your guesses. If only you could get the real facts 
of your personality balance from those who really 
know! There is a way—the unique personality develop- 
ment program known as PERSONALYSIS, which ob- 
tains from your friends and business associates confi- 
dential and accurate evaluations showing you as you 
appear te them. 
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But you immediately ask, “Suppose I can find out 
more of the truth about myself and what I need for 
the popularity and success and happiness I want, what 
could I do about it? Isn’t my personality all fixed 
and settled?” 

Your question is answered, Yankee-fashion, by an- 
other: “Were you born with your personality developed 
as it is now?” Of course you weren’t. All your ex- 
periences have reacted on you, with infinite variety, to 
develop some of your traits and leave others less de- 
veloped. Outdoor summers developed your Health and 
Health Habits; your Courage, probably; scouting de- 
veloped your Teamwork, Self-Control, Orderliness, 
Imagination, and others; amateur dramatics developed 
your Voice, Vocabulary, Imagination, Sympathy, and 
so on, All your life you’ve been developing your per- 
sonality traits; and all your life you’re going to keep 
on, for you haven’t yet achieved your goal—which is 
the most fully developed balance of all your powers 
that you are capable of. And since your capacity grows 
as it is used, and in proportion as it is used, you will 
never be through developing, growing, improving! Of 
course you won’t achieve perfection—be thankful for 
that too, for you’d be terribly lonely! But you will 
have the precious things of life as you go—self-respect, 
recognition, prestige, security, happiness, success. A 
very wise person, who knew enough to take his own 
advice—Robert Louis Stevenson—went so far as to say 
that “to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, 
and the true success is to labour.” 

You know, of course, that the fully-rounded person- 
ality will bring you all these most desirable things. The 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, determined to get at 
this whole matter scientifically, has been studying this 
problem of personality for years; and its carefully 
reasoned conclusion is that personality determines 
eighty-five per cent of social and business success—only 
fifteen per cent can be laid to luck, accident, family 
prestige, politics, or other factors outside our control. 














PERSONALYSIS 


Knowledge Is Power Know Yourself 


The first step in correcting any fault is being conscious 
of it—a poorly developed personality trait, therefore, cannot 
be corrected until you are conscious of it. 


We agree with Robert Burns, who said: “O wad some power the giftie 
gie us to see oursel's as ithers see us.’ If there were some power to give us 
the’ gift to see ourselves as others see us, it would be of inestimable value to 
us. Improvement of those personality traits that hamper us in our business 
and social life would then be possible. 


Unfortunately, however, there is no such “power the giftie gie us’—we 
must solve our personality problem in some other way. To buttonhole our 
friends and associates and demand or implore their frank opinion of our 
personality traits would not produce the desired information. Such persons 
do not want to hurt our feelings. If we want a picture of ourselves as others 
see us (which, scientists say, is the truer picture) we must use some other 


method. 


This program provides that method! It secures this picture of you, by 
obtaining confidential evaluation of your personality traits, from your asso- 
ciates and friends—from those with whom you mingle and who have an 
opportunity to observe you daily in your business and social life. This is 
done in such a manner that the identity of these friends and associates, in 
connection with the evaluation form they make out for you, is known neither 
to you nor to us. Therefore, there can be no embarrassment, and these 
friends and associates will consequently be glad to aid in rendering you this 
unique service. 


You simply pass out five questionnaires which we provide for you. These 
are then filled in anonymously by the persons to whom you give them and 
are mailed direct by them to us. Thus we get a frank picture of your per- 
sonality traits and can then, with the expert counsel at our command, show 
you how to improve those which are underdeveloped. To understand is to 


begin to cure! 


Thereafter you are eligible to receive a three years’ program covering 
your thirty personality traits. 


This program consists of thirty concise, stimulating, inspiring, and effec- 
tive lectures sent to you one each month for ten months each year. They will 
make you personality-conscious and insure permanently your success, pop- 
ularity, and happiness. 


A good personality pays dividends every day. 








30 
MONTHLY LECTURES 


CLEAR CONCISE COMPLETE 

ADAPTABILITY MENTAL ALERTNESS 

Do you adjust yourself easily? Are you “quick on the up-take’’? 
AFFECTION ORDERLINESS 

Are you attracted unselfishly toward others? Are your possessions and your time well- 
AMBITION—INDUSTRY ceremgedt 

Are you eager to get ahead? POISE 
APPEARANCE Are you well-balanced—mentally and phys- 

Are you particular about your looks? ically? 
BROADMINDEDNESS REVERENCE 

is wen tolerant of others? Do you value moral and spiritual things? 
CHEERFULNESS SELF-CONTROL 


Do you look on the bright side? 


CITIZENSHIP—PATRIOTISM 
Do you really love your country? 


COURAGE—SELF-RELIANCE 
Are you confident and hopeful even under 
disappointment? 


ENTHUSIASM 
Do you feel zest in what you are doing? ~ 


GRACIOUSNESS 
Are you sincerely kind toward others? 


HEALTH—HEALTH HABITS 
Do you watch your health and your health 
habits? 


HONORABLENESS 
Are you careful of other people’s rights? 


IMAGINATION 
Do you easily visualize ideas and places? 


INITIATIVE 
Can you get the right things going without 
having to be told? 


JUDGMENT 


Can you “size up” a situation justly? 
LOYALTY 


Are your obligations to friends and employers 
important to you? 


STIMULATING 


"INSPIRING 


Do you hold yourself in when you feel like 
letting go? 


_ SENSE OF HUMOR 


Do you see and enjoy the incongruous in 
yourself and others? 


SINCERITY 
Do you honestly mean what you say and do? 


SPORTSMANSHIP 
Do you lose gracefully and win graciously? 


SYMPATHY 
Do you find yourself actively concerned for 
others? 


TACTFULNESS 
Is it easy for you to say and do “the right 
thing’? 

TEAMWORK—CO-OPERATION 
Do other people enjoy working with you? 


VOCABULARY 
Have you the words to express your ideas 
effectively? 


VOICE 
Is your voice quiet, melodious, and 
expressive? 


WILL-POWER—STICK-TO-IT-IVENESS 
Are you a good “finisher’’? 





EFFECTIVE 
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PERSONALYSIS 


POISE 


Your poise is really your appearance in action 
or in motion. You are always in action—never 
quite still: how do you carry yourself? That, you 
know, is the French salutation; not, as we say, 
“How do you do?” or as the Germans say, “How 
goes it?” but “Comment vous portez-vous?”— 
“How do you carry yourself?” The French, who 
have developed the finest national culture since 
the Greeks, feel that poise is the key to living, 
and that your attitude is the heart of your story. 


“Carriage” is of course another accurate name 
for this excellent, revealing quality. It is always 
revealing: it is always telling all observers your 
inner story. Are you nervous, or excitable, or 
calm, or phlegmatic, or eager, or enthusiastic? As 
you sit, stand, hold yourself, move, walk, you 
reveal yourself to the appreciative, understanding 
eye. Not even the cleverest of actors can always 
hide or camouflage his real self; and most of us, 
knowing we can’t successfully hide, go frankly 
on, telling our secrets in every movement and 


every posture. 


And we do this sort of thing, quite naturally, 
even when we are alone. We drum with our 
fingers, pull ear and chin and nose, scratch our 
heads, make diagrams and meaningless “dood- 
ling” marks on the telephone pad, fill in printed 
o’s, and so on. But especially, of course, when 
we are listening or talking, we do these things. 
They become a kind of unconscious self-expres- 
sion—nervous or semi-creative. One man proceeds 
to write down for himself the figures and names 
he is talking about. Another gesticulates with 
finger and hand and arm. 


Here are the questions you must ask yourself: 
1. What unconscious movements do I make 
when I listen or talk? 
2. Do they help or hinder the good effect of 
my personality on others? 


3. Do I look others frankly in the eye when I 
listen or talk? 


4.. Do I hold myself erect, both when I sit and 
when I stand? 


5. Do I move easily, naturally, gracefully? 


6. Are any of my habits or mannerisms objec- 
tionable? : 


Suppose we think about these forms of self- 
expression as they show us up in that most con- 
spicuous of situations—speaking in public. On 
a speaker’s platform (or on a stage.) every position, 
and every movement, shouts louder than our 
words. But a good speaker, and a good actor, 
makes these postures and movements illustrate 
and emphasize his words. A good actor, as every- 
one knows, can tell his story without words— 
by his bearing, carriage, gestures. 


A good speaker, for example, doesn’t hide his 
hands—as though he were ashamed of them, or 
too conscious of them; he lets them hang naturally 
until he needs them in some natural, expressive 
gesture. He doesn’t use them to play with table 
furniture or with his clothes or other objects, 
because that will distract his hearers and make 
them feel his own nervousness. He doesn’t do 
anything with them or with any part of his body 
to distract attention from what he is thinking and 
saying; only to emphasize, now and then, help- 
fully, the thoughts he wants his hearers to accept. 


He stands comfortably, naturally; in a position 
that from moment to moment confirms what he 
is saying. He is erect—because he is sincere; he 
changes his “stance” now and then—because his 
thoughts are a changing stream; he throws his 
weight forward sometimes—because he is throw- 
ing weight on some special idea; he is movable, 
flexible, even in his posture—because his ideas 
move and bend and flex. 





PERSONALYSIS 


He looks squarely at his hearers, beeause he 
wants them to keep their eyes on him, as a help 
to keeping their minds on what he is saying; also 
because he wants to watch carefully their reac- 
tions. Therefore he keeps looking about to catch 
the eyes of all his listeners—never mechanically, 
but always interestedly. Therefore, too, he reads 
as little as he possibly can; and when he must 
read, he still keeps his eyes on his hearers most 
of the time. 


These ABC’s of good speaking are of course the 
cardinal principles of all good intercourse with 
others. But in your walk perhaps you tell your 
story most unmistakably and revealingly. Do you 
slouch? Do you shuffle? Do you trip, uncer- 
tainly, as though you were sure of nothing? Do 
you stride—manfully, as though you would “bull” 
your way throgh a tank barricade if it got in your 
way? Do you hurry, head down, as though you 
hoped to catch up with yesterday? Do you dawdle, 
as though you didn’t care—and don’t care if you 
don’t. 


Here’s a tip: make it a game to analyze the 
meaning of every walk you see on stage and 
screen. What is that walk meant to tell you? 
What is its meaning—its message—its story? Every 
step, and movement, and angle, and gesture, is 
significant: do you get it? 


Then, as you acquire your new and fascinating 
skill in reading those wordless messages, begin 
studying your own movement and posture mes- 
sages. You can do some of this posture analysis 


by keen self-study without a mirror. You will also 
need a mirror—fixed, for front view, and held by 


someone, for side views. You will also need a 
human mirror, in some wise, candid person who 
will look at you and analyze you objectively. To 
secure this by yourself, however, is next to im- 


possible but this picture of you is secured for 
you by us through our personalysis evaluation 
questionnaire. 


Things for you to do: 
1. Your Word-Hunt.—See how many “poise” 
words you can add to these: 


posture address 
mien attitude 
demeanor graceful, gracious 
port easy 
behavior comfortable 
carriage position 
presence pose 
manner aspect 
well-bred natural 
2. Work Up Sentences about Poise. — Add 
every day a few statements about attractively- 
expressive poise to these specimen sentences: 


“She walked across the room as though she 
were Lady Macbeth.” 


“He sagged as though struck by a blow.” 


“She was one of those inflated females who 
can strut sitting down.” 


3. Use Practice Material from Your Reading. 
—When in YOUR reading you meet attractive, 
distinctive people, practice, at your first oppor- 
tunity, the postures, attitudes, walk, and other 
movements that you believe will best express their 
desirable qualities. Make a regular practice of 
this, to see how well you can imitate what you 
believe—or know—to be their poise. 


4. Poise in Your Letters.—From now on, make 
it a rule to include in each letter you write to 
friends, a description of the poise of some attrac- 
tive person you know—as showing one or more 
admirable traits of that person. 








